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Introduction 


Since its beginnings in the seventeenth-century, the economy of New 
England has weathered many winds of change. Like the proverbial buggy 
whip maker others have been forced to adapt or die. The tides of fashion 
and technology have governed the ebb and flow of the profitability of many 
different industries of this region: slave trading, whaling, jewelry making, 
textile factories, shoe manufacturing, paper making, and furniture 
manufacturing are some prime industries that have either died or dwindled. 


This study presents the histories and fates of two furniture manufacturers — 
Heywood- Wakefield and Nichols & Stone of the city of Gardner in central 
Massachusetts. 


Chair City of the World 


Prior to the Civil War through to the Great Depression Gardner, 
Massachusetts produced more furniture than in any other municipality and 
it was dubbed "The Chair City". It was incorporated as a town in 1785 then 
as a city in 1923. The population grew steadily from 1,023 in 1830 to 
20,206 in 1940. 


One of the earliest chair manufacturers was Heywood Brothers, later 
Heywood- Wakefield Co. They began manufacturing in 1826 and 
established a Boston salesroom in 1831. By 1910, there were twenty chair 
factories which produced four million chairs per year. The company grew to 
be the largest in the city with a workforce of about 1,200 at peak during 
WWII. Declining sales and profitability forced liquidation in 1983. The 
story that follows focuses on the factors that caused the shop to close. 


Timeline 

1826 Heywood Brothers began to make chairs in a shed where the City Hall 
stands to-day. 

1854 the Fitchburg Railroad runs through Gardner. 

1886 Levi Heywood Memorial Library, Gardner's public library was built. 
Also, the Greenwood Gardner Memorial, a public bath house was built as a 
memorial to Alvin M. Greenwood and his wife, Helen R. Heywood, 
daughter of Levi Heywood. Steam for the operation of the plant was 
supplied without charge by the Heywood-Wakefield Company. 

1894 Edward G. Watkins invented and patented one of the first practical 
time clocks while he was in charge of the engineering department. He later 
established Simplex Time Recorder Co. 

1897 Heywood Brothers merged with the Wakefield Rattan Company, 
South Reading, MA (renamed later to Wakefield). 

1907 Henry Heywood Memorial Hospital was built by Henry's widow 
Martha Heywood. 

1921 Heywood-Wakefield Company incorporated, Menominee, MI plant 
prchased, Orillia, ON CA plant established. 

1930 Executive offices moved from Boston to Gardner due to retrenchment 


caused by the Great Recession. 

1932 Product lines expanded from chairs with the addition of case goods - 
bureaus and bedroom suits. 

1941 United Furniture Workers, Local 154 voted into Gardner plant. 

1942 Began war product assembly: bomb boxes, bomb fuses, and radar 
units (for Western Electric) - then the company's peak workforce was ~1200 
people. 

1951 Baby carriage manufacturing was discontinued. 

1956 Two-month-long strike at Gardner factory. The Gardner plant lost 
money from 1956 until 1971. 

1958 Newport, TN shool furniture plant opened. 

1966 Curtis Watkins of Simplex became majority stock holder and elected 
to the board of directors. Gardner plant discontinued furniture lines except 
the Early American line. Bus, theater, and train seating manufacturing 
discontinued. Penyan, NY case goods plant purchased. Woodstock, NB CA 
plant purchased. 

1972 Heywood-Wakefield re-acquires stock from Curtis' son Chris 
Watkins/Simplex. Later a majority of stock was acquired by John Callahan 
and Mr. Gittis who became board members. 

1979 Gardner plant, Woodstock, New Brunswick plant and Penyan, N.Y. 
plant closed. Orillia, ON plant sold. 

1981 Chapter 11 bankruptcy re-organization. 

1983 Chapter 7 dissolution of corporation. 


Heywood-Wakefield Bedroom Suite 


Heywood- Wakefield furniture was exhibited at the Chicago World's Fair 
1933 and at the New York World's Fair 1964. 


In 1994 The South Beach Furniture Company acquired the rights to the 
Heywood-Wakefield name and reproduces its wooden furniture. 


Heywood- Wakefield's older products are considered collectibles and have 
been featured on Antiques Roadshow. 


John Heywood (1922-2019), Retired as President 1979 


Interview of John Heywood 1989 


Q: Where would you rate yourself in the furniture scene in the '50s, in this 
century anyway”? 


A: As to quality I'd say we'd rate ourselves at the top. Of course, a lot of the 
southern plants are using a mixture of solids and veneer. We were all solid. 
I'd say we were at the top in quality. 


Price-wise we are in the medium-to-high. We were not the very highest. 
Upper medium to medium-high bracket. We had a very good reputation in 
the trade. Size-wise we were small compared with companies like Bassett 
and the Lane Company and Drexel. If you took it from the top down, the 
top being highest in volume, I don't know where we'd wind up. We'd 
probably be 50, 60, 70, something in that range I would guess. 


Q: How many furniture companies were in the country then, more or less? 
A: Four thousand plus. 
Q: So you were, in terms of size, you were one of the smaller companies. 


A: They're probably at least 30 to 40 that are probably bigger than we were. 
Ethan Allen. But we had a good niche in the trade, you know, and our name 
was probably better known to the furniture consumer than any other name. 


We had done a lot of national advertising, not just in the furniture trade 
publications but in the consumer magazines like House Beautiful and Better 
Homes and Gardens and that sort of thing. We were, I'd say, in the middle 
'50s we were probably maybe number six or seven in the amount of money 
we spent on national advertising. This company has been doing national 
advertising since back before World War I. 


Our line ... because of that problem [the 1956 2 month strike] — we just 
developed this terrible reputation for shipping new goods. And, the minute 
we got back into production it was difficult to go back to this dealer who'd 
replaced your floorspace or his floorspace with someone else's line and say, 
"Okay, look our troubles are over now, so give us back our space." No way. 


"Now, look I've replaced it with other lines. When I needed you, you 
couldn't ship. This guy came in, took your place, he's sure I'm getting 
turnover, so much money for a square foot of this space we allot, allocated 
Heywood-Wakefield, he came to my rescue, I'm not going to throw him 
out." Our shipments got to be terrible. You should ship 6 to 8 weeks at the 
most. We were 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 weeks hanging on to those orders. To get 
the retailers to wait that long for a shipment ... 


Q: Somebody told me something shocking - I heard in passing that 
someone said the plant in Tennessee was opened to punish the Gardner 
plant. 


A: No, not true at all. The plant in Tennessee was was set up to try to get 
more competitive in the school [furniture] end of the business. We had 
outgrown our floor space as much as it was in Gardner. We had space 
rented at the old Florence Stove properties. Welding up the frames in our 
Gardner plant, hauling them down to Florence Stove where we'd assemble 
the seats and the backs. The handling was killing us. It cost a lot of money 
to move stuff. We moved the school furniture production to Tennessee. It 
was the only plant we had in the corporation that was specifically designed 
to do one thing and do it the best and it really did. We dropped our prices on 
school furniture, I believe it was 10% You know, Gardner had a big piece of 
the school furniture business in the country. It was not profitable in 
Gardner. After the 10% price drop it was very profitable in Tennessee. It 
was being made in a plant that was tailored for that. I used to tell the union, 
when they would complain about it that instead of complaining you should 
say a prayer for our newborn operation every night when you go to bed, 
because if it wasn't for that this company would've gone done the drain. 
And, it was true. 


Gardner was losing more money than Menominee [MI] was making. When 
Newport [TN] got into the act we had brought Gardner back somewhat so 
that the loss in Gardner was almost a standoff to Menominee's profit. 
Newport was the profit contributor that you saw. It was the net profit of the 
corporation. 


Q: And how did you improve the Gardner profits? Did you add new lines? 


A: Yes. We built up the wood furniture, household furniture production. 
We made a lot of economies some of which were perhaps shortsighted. I 
know there were substantial cuts made in advertising, which had to be done 
at the time to survive. But, it had a long range effect that wasn't good. 


Also, we closed the metal working division. Which was a heavy loser, and 
which former President Dick Greenwood didn't want to face up to. When he 
finally stepped out of the picture we only operated that metal working 
division for a couple of years. You know, who's going to be buying railroad 
seats today. You know the market - they're just like buggy whips - you 
know its a gone market. 


We did 85% of the railroad seating in this country and 100% in Canada. 
But, you know, the railroads don't care about hauling passengers anymore, 
you know, what's happened. And, then we were making bus seats for 
General Motors and they were, you might love General Motors as a 
company or as a stockholder, but as a customer they're very tough people to 
deal with. You've got to have everything there right on the day, on that 
morning or that afternoon right after lunch or you got heavily fined. 


It got to be that General Motors was really the only sizeable customer we 
had for that bus seating division. You get so you're beholden to one 
customer and they can buy from some other seating manufacturer and you 
got a whole division sitting there with no work. It just got to be too much of 
a risk and they would beat you down on price to an nth degree. 


Q: Weren't you once the major supplier of all bus and railroad seats in the 
country? 


A: We were in railroad, but we had substantial competitors in the bus seat. 
Like American Seating Company. And, there were three or four or five 
others. But railroad seating, you know, went the way of all old things. And, 
bus seating was such a changed animal to what it was say in the '5Os. In the 
'60s, I mean it's a fiberglass shell on a... Used to make bus seats with real 
springs in them, you know. Genuine, at times genuine leather seats and 
backs and then it went to high quality vinyls and so forth. 


Giant Chair Sporting Ted Williams before Fenway Park's "Gardner Day" 
Game 


Sitting Pretty 


Ironically, the murderer did not get the chair. Instead, he received a reduced 
prison sentence of 12 years and in 2007 was released from prison and given 
$20,000 to start a new life. 


"JOHNNY MARTORANO WAS choosing his words carefully. It was 
September 17, 2008, and he was sitting in the witness stand in a state 
courtroom in Miami. The sixty-seven-year-old hitman was being cross- 
examined in the murder trial of a corrupt FBI agent from Boston, John 
Joseph Connolly, Jr—better known as Zip, the nickname bestowed upon 
him by his underworld paymaster, the legendary gangster Whitey Bulger. 


Zip Connolly was already more than five years into a ten-year federal 
sentence for racketeering. In Florida he was facing life for the 1982 murder 
of a businessman who’d made the fatal mistake of throwing in with the 
Winter Hill Gang of Boston—of which Johnny Martorano was a founding 
member. 


Martorano had actually pulled the trigger on the businessman, John 
Callahan, a good friend of his—the twentieth and final murder of his career. 
But state prosecutors were contending that the murder at the airport in Fort 
Lauderdale had actually been orchestrated by the 'highly decorated FBI 
agent,' as Zip Connolly was invariably described in the newspapers. 


Zip was accused of convincing the Hill that Callahan could implicate all of 
them, gangsters and FBI agents alike, in an earlier string of murders 
involving the takeover of a jai-alai company. ... 


At its peak, the Hill’s cast of killers had included Martorano, admitted 
murderer of nineteen men and one woman, as well as Stevie “the Rifleman” 
Flemmi. The Rifleman was now doing life for ten murders. 


Finally there was James “Whitey” Bulger, a fugitive since 1994, number 
two on the FBI’s Ten Most Wanted List behind only Osama bin Laden. ... 
charged with twenty-one murders." -- From the "Prologue" of Hitman by 
Howie Carr 2011 


Johnny Martorano, Hitman 


Martorano confessed to shooting Callahan in the head in the driver seat of 
his car and dumping his body in the trunk. In 2007 he was released from 
prison 


John Connolly, ex-FBI Boston Office Supervisor 


In 2005, Connolly was indicted on murder and conspiracy to commit 
murder charges in the 1982 slaying of John B. Callahan and the 1981 
murder of Roger Wheeler, owner of the World Jai Alai sporting corporation. 
Connolly stood trial in 2008 in Miami, Florida. 


Connolly was paroled from prison in Florida in 2021 without objection 
from Callahan's widow after prison officials learned he was gravely ill and 
possibly had only another year to live. He returned to Massachusetts, but 
will remain under supervision until 2047. Despite his convictions, Connolly 
retained and continues to receive pension benefits from his service as a 
Federal agent. 


John Callahan, President of Heywood-Wakefield Company 


Callahan was murdered in a Miami International Airport parking lot by 
John Martorano who left the corpse in the trunk of Callahan's Cadillac. 


Callahan's Corpse 
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James "Whitey" Bulger, Co-conspirator 


On June 12, 2013, Bulger went on trial in South Boston's John Joseph 
Moakley United States Courthouse before Judge Denise J. Casper on 32 
counts of racketeering and firearms possession. The racketeering counts 
included allegations that Bulger was complicit in 19 murders ... the jury 
convicted Bulger of 31 out of 32 counts in the indictment. As part of the 
racketeering charges, the jury convicted Bulger of the murders of 11 victims 
[including] Roger Wheeler [and] John Callahan. 


Bulger was transferred ... to United States Penitentiary, Hazelton, in West 
Virginia. At 8:20 a.m. on October 30, 2018 the 89-year-old Bulger was 
found dead. Bulger was in a wheelchair and had been beaten to death by 
multiple inmates armed with a sock-wrapped padlock and a shiv. His eyes 
had nearly been gouged out and his tongue almost cut off; a law 
enforcement official described Bulger as "unrecognizable" 
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Interview of George Heywood 1989 — Last Heywood-Wakefield 
Chairman: 


Q: Le me just ask you who is Callahan? 


A: When I did the recapitalization of the company to buy the stock back 
from Simplex through Ropes & Gray the attorneys, we felt we needed an 
investment banker to try to help us get all the funds we needed to buy all 
this stock back. The banks would only loan so much short term money, but 
they felt we should have some long term money. So, on Ropes & Gray 
suggestion we went to a guy named Peter A. Brook of T. A. Associates, 
Tucker-Anthony Associates, they're the capital venture division of Tucker- 
Anthony and R. L. Day. He's a very fine person and highly talented, he's a 
director of Wang and he was a director of Heywood-Wakefield Co. and 
many other companies. But, there came a point in the middle 70's, like '75, 
'76, when he was a director of so damn many companies he wanted to get 
off the boards of most of the companies he was on 'cause it was taking up 
too much of his time. He didn't have time to run his own business. So, he 
recommended to me a guy that he knew, that he had set up in business, 
named John B. Callahan. He'd be a good guy to come on to replace me. He 
said, "He'd probably be more help to you than I've been." So, I had him 
checked out by a lawyer at Ropes & Gray who did not check him out, in 
hindsight, as thoroughly as he should have checked him out. But on the 
other hand Peter Brook had been in business with this guy too. In fact he'd 
set him up in a business at one point. 


Q: And he was going to manage the company for you? 


A: No, he came on first as a director of the company. And then, after we 
folded Gardner, my brother [John Heywood, President at the time] retired to 
the Cape. So we're operating just Tennessee and Menominee. I came back 
in again as President, Chairman of the Board after '79. We were concerned 
about keeping the stock in pretty good hands even though we'd bought the 
Simplex stock back into the treasury. And there's a guy in New York that 
Callahan highly recommended named Harry Gittis, G-i-t-t-i-s. He 
recommended that he [Gittis] would be a good guy to buy some stock that 
was becoming available on the market. The price was down real low. He 
bought the stock and a couple years later he wanted to come on the board. 


He did and he was not satisfied with the way I was running the company. 
This was a guy, of course, I wish I'd never heard of or seen, or much less 
been involved with. 


Q: This is Gittis? 


A: Gittis, yeah. And he pushed ... he wanted to take over the company and 
Callahan didn't want him to because he had absolutely no experience in this 
kind of thing. He was a banker. The compromise was that Callahan came on 
as president of the company. By then, see, the stock had been very 
depressed like down to $2, $3, $4, $5, $6 a share. While stock had become 
available, and I had let these guys know about it, Callahan bought a lot of 
stock. And this guy Gittis had bought a lot of stock to the point where when 
this happened Callahan and Gittis had more common stock in the company 
than I and my brother had left, and he'd sold his stock to Gittis. So, it was a 
power play. They had more stock than I had. And Gittis, who know nothing 
about running the company, wasn't satisfied with the way I was running it. 
The company then consisting of Newport, Tennessee and Menominee. So, 
Callahan was made president of the company and I stayed on as Chairman 
of the Board of the company until the end. 


Q: Which was when, the official end? 


A: Well, it was in March of '81 we filed Chapter 11, and then Chapter 7 
followed about two years later. And, that was the end. Chapter 11 meant 
that we were operating as debtor in possession. Callahan was running the 
company. He did a terrible job of it; and there's nothing I could do about it. 
I tried to get Callahan removed but they had more stock than I did. What 
they did to me was reduced my company ... they didn't fire me but they 
reduced my compensation 60% in one fell swoop. And, I got in a fit with 
this guy Callahan after we went into Chapter 11, which we did because we 
figured that the bank in New York, Irving Trust Co. and Barkley's Bank 
were two lenders then, were probably going to push us into it if we didn't do 
it ourselves. So, we did it to protect ourselves. But then, Callahan did such a 
lousy job of it that, you know, we were just heading down the chute. Then, 
one night in August of '80... I'm trying to think when it was, could have 
been '81, got a telephone call one night during dinner - Callahan had been 
found murdered in the back of his car in the Miami airport. Then it all came 


out - which Peter Brook didn't know, nor did the guy at Ropes & Gray who 
checked him out, nor did I know or my brother - this guy led a double life. 
He was mixed up, apparently they've never solved this, but apparently he 
was involved with the Winter Hill gang in Dorchester which is the Irish 
mafia. Not the Angiulo's in North Boston. This was the Irish mafia not the 
Italian. And, they've never solved his murder. It's a long story ... I could 
take an hour to tell you the rest of the stuff about him. I had no idea of this 
nor did Peter Brook. 


Q: And just the plant in Gardner closed [at] the end of? 


A: June, '79. It was a very sad situation, yeah it was. But, we just had to 
face up to it. It was just ... we saw no prospect of pulling the whole 
operation back into profitability ... had to face it. The thing happened 
progressively you might say. But this operation lost money from '56 to '71. 
For four years it made money but not enough to really ... at least it was [in 
the] black ... that's about the best you can say for it. I didn't want to close 
the plant. Well, we closed the whole division of the company is what it 
amounted to - the furniture division. It wasn't just Gardner - it was [also] 
Woodstock, New Brunswick and Penyan, N.Y. 


Q: And, you kept the Menominee plant? 


A: And Tennessee. 


The Finish 


In 1762 there was a Nichols Brothers Chair Manufactory in Westminster, 
Massachusetts. In 1857 the business was moved to neighboring town of 
Gardner to gain access to the railway. 


In 1907, what is now known as Nichols & Stone Co. was founded after 
Charles Nichols bought out his brother, Marcus, and went into business 
with Reuben S. Stone. The company became part of the Chair City’s 
furniture-making heritage. At one time the city was filled with large 
furniture companies. The largest was Heywood-Wakefield Co. There also 
were S. Bent Bros. Co., Conant Ball Co., L. & Z. Kamman Co., Collier- 
Keyworth Co. and Gem Industries operating in the city alongside Nichols & 
Stone. Nichols & Stone grew to eventually employ more than 350 people in 
Gardner and North Carolina. 


Nichols & Stone is best known for their heirloom quality chairs which 
include dining room chairs as well as rockers and living room chairs. Some 
of their most popular pieces include their rockers which were produced in a 
variety of styles throughout the company’s history. Today, these vintage and 
antique rockers can sell for several hundred dollars on the secondhand 
market. 


Nichols & Stone Rocker 


In 1968 8th generation Nichols, Carlton, Jr., "Tuck" entered the business. 
He figured a company that could make a complicated Windsor chair better 
than anyone could no doubt build fine dining room tables, cabinets, and 
occasional furniture, so he expanded the line. Nichols & Stone lines grew in 
the '70s to include Shaker, traditional, and American country designs. 
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Carlton E. 'Tuck' Nichols 


Nichols & Stone had to close down in September of 2008 due to a decline 
in consumer demand. It was the last large furniture manufacturer to close in 
Gardner, also known as “Chair City”. 


Nichols said the company had a tremendous year three years ago in sales 
and profitability. But in the past two years, it has struggled to compete with 


imports. Some of its retailer customers have gone out of business and others 
were forced to look at new price points to survive, he said. 


Sales declines led the company to scale back its work force, from 350 at its 
peak three years ago to just under 100 today. 


Nichols also attributed the company’s struggles to shifting buying patterns. 


“Young consumers have money, but they don’t see longevity and buying an 
heirloom the same way,” he said. “They have changing priorities. I think 
there has been a real dramatic shift there. It is more important to have the 
big home and the car in the driveway, rather than to focus on the interior.” 


He added, “We have undernourished homes in America. They are not fully 
furnished. In those that are, they have elected to buy a lesser product to get 
by.” 


A slow economy, increasing competition from overseas and changes in 
buying habits have brought the venerable furniture maker to the brink of 
closing. With people having to decide between heating their homes and 
making retail purchases, fine furniture makers are losing out. The industry 
has been faced with foreign competition for many years, but with China 
becoming a bigger and bigger player, the challenge has been daunting. 


Gardner lost much of its furniture business to North Carolina and other 
Southern states in the 1980s, but Mr. Nichols said the industry down there 
has disappeared as well. 


Gardner Planning Director Robert L. Hubbard said the loss of furniture 
manufacturing in the city and nearby communities has been ongoing since 
the 1980s. 


“When I began in 1988-89, just prior to that there were three or four large 
furniture companies that closed down,” he said. “The furniture industry in 
the late ’80s and early ’90s was badly hit by foreign competition.” 


Mr. Hubbard said the reason Nichols & Stone continued to operate is likely 
due to the niche the company had in the high-end furniture market, the 


company’s well-established name, and to the efforts of Mr. Nichols to keep 
the business operating. 


“Nichols and Stone survived because he was committed to the city and he 
was unusually committed to his work force,” he said. 


Nichols & Stone Furniture Company was purchased in 2008 by L. & J. G. 
Stickley Furniture; the owners recognized the importance of the company’s 
long history and asked the previous owner, a descendant of the original 
founder of the company, to work with them as they transitioned to become 
the new owners of Nichols & Stone. In addition to purchasing the rights for 
the name and catalog, Stickley has worked to produce many of the popular 
Nichols & Stone pieces while allowing for new designs to carry on the 
Nichols & Stone legacy. 
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Nichols & Stone Hancock Farm Table 


Nichols & Stone by Stickley still produces handsome, comfortable styles 
with durable finishes, from classic Nichols & Stone chairs to expertly 
crafted pedestal tables, beds, end tables, and more. Clean, graceful lines, the 
patina of the solid woods, thoughtful construction features like strong 
mortise-and-tenon joints, and the shield burned into each piece verify your 
choice: exceptional solid wood furniture made by the oldest furniture name 
in America. 


Interview of Bernard 'Red' Riley, 
Former Plant Manager at Heywood-Wakefield's Menominee plant and 
later Plamt Manager at Nichols & Stone 


I decided I would go back to school [having enlisted in WWII service 
before graduating High School], so I enrolled in Cushing Academy and got 
then the equivalency diploma. From Cushing I went to Suffolk University 
for 2 years, then decided to go into the business where I'm in. 


I went to work then for the O. W. Sibert Company, which is no longer in 
Gardner. [It] was a metal working plant and made wheel goods, baby 
carriages, doll carriages, tricycles, & sidewalk bikes. [I] was there for 10 
years. 


I went in as really sort of an apprentice in industrial engineering and time 
study work, of equipment, that type of thing, plant maintenance. And then 
the company was sold about 8 years after I had gone in, at which time I was 
the plant manager and worked my way up to that position, and I stayed with 
the successor company for a period of 2 years. 


They were going to liquidate the company in my opinion; and they finally 
said yes that was what they were going to do. They wanted me to stay with 
them but accepting a position in Iowa and they ran a company similar to the 
Grossman operation, the millwork type of thing. 


About that time a good friend of mine through business approached me to 
ask me if I would consider going to work for Heywood-Wakefield Co. The 
timing was excellent as far as I was concerned. I didn't want to leave Mass. 
at that time, so the friend who spoke to me about a position was John 
Heywood, and I accepted the position which was that of Personnel 
Manager. 


My wife's brother was the President of the company but when it was sold, 
he no longer remained, I was given the total responsibility of the operation 
and it was a good company. It was getting back on its feet and it was 
starting to make some money as unfortunately in the past years it had been 
declining as far as profitability was concerned. The problem the new 
owners faced was it wasn't making enough quick enough; and they figured 
they would be better off to sell and put their money elsewhere. It ran almost 
a year and a half after I left but they did tell me they were going to 
liquidate. 


Bernard “Red” Riley 
Q: When did you start working at Heywood Wakefield? 
A: The first Monday in January of 1960. 


Q: So, those were turbulent times, were they not at Heywood Wakefield? I 
understand that there were 2 major strikes at Heywood-Wakefield - one in 
1956 and the other in the 1960's. 


A: 1956 was the so-called big strike which was a long bitter strike. There 
was a strike following that one and I believe it was in 19, oh I'm thinking it 
was 61, but I couldn't say for sure. That was not a strike that lasted a long 
time, I don't think it lasted more than 2 weeks. That was back in the days 
when there was a sizeable wage cut too. 1960, I believe, was the year that 
salaries and hourly rates were cut by 10% in an effort to subsidize the 
company because it was in a very bad financial situation. 


Q: Didn't that concern you to start playing with a company that was 
struggling? 


A: I love a challenge, I really do, and I was going from a situation that 
wasn't going to last to something which I felt I could be a party to as far as 
improving on. And they had some darn good people there that I think felt 
the same way. So, no it didn't disturb me that much. Maybe it would have 
had I left my other job and not been somewhat aware of what I was getting 
into. I felt that with a lot of hard work it perhaps could be salvaged. 
Unfortunately, that was not the case. 


Q: Let me just sidetrack for a second - when you were not working at 
Heywood-Wakefield would you have been aware of the strike in '66? 


A: Oh yes. We had people from the Sibert Company, because the 
production and maintenance people at the Sibert Company were members 
of the same union, the furniture worker's union local 154. They would after 
work, or during the noon-hour, participate in sympathetic picketing with the 


employees at Heywoods. There were collections taken up for the strikers, 
not necessarily on company time, but some of it, I guess, was on company 
time. The furniture workers back in those days I think were much closer- 
knit group than perhaps they are today. They had 2 gentleman who ran that 
union, Tom Binall and Lupid Taylor, who I think did good at that job. There 
was much more comradery back in those days than perhaps there is today. 


Q: Can you tell me what you remember about that particular strike? 


A: Sure. The police were involved. The clergy became involved and tried to 
act as intermediaries. There were real recriminations through newspaper ads 
and public meetings. It almost reminds me of the strike that just ended in 
Maine, International Paper Union, where you'd had relatives who could be 
in supervision and then somebody else would be in the plant, a lot of hard 
feelings, a lot of hard feelings. And it took a long time to heal a lot of those 
wounds. They were still evident to the end of the days of Heywood- 
Wakefield. You can still hear people talking about it. 


And I think it also changed the company's philosophy a little bit. Mr. 
Greenwood who was the President of the company, I think took it 
personally and a lot of things happened: the social clubs stopped, the 
company newspaper stopped. There wasn't the mutual respect I guess is 
what I'm saying, one for the other. Ya' know they used to have the big band 
concerts, they'd have the corn roasts. It took a long time for a lot of that to 
come back. The newspaper did come back but it was, oh gosh, 10 years 
after the strike. They never, the corn roast didn't come back. I think the 
company backed away from participation in what were some of the 
programs that they had before that made it more of a family type company 
even though it was a sizeable family. 


There was a lot of animosity between the management and the Union. Mr. 
Greenwood, who had been President of the company for a long time had 
not had a lot of interference. He ran the company pretty much as an 
individual. The Union was there but up until that time I don't think there 
was ever a real test of strength; and I think Mr. Greenwood took that 
somewhat on a personal note that it was a strike against Richard M. 


Greenwood. It was hard for him to accept the fact that this was happening - 
it did happen. 


I guess the best way is to be myself and get out and talk to people in my 
daily rounds through the plant and know what was going on and just to be 
able to communicate and work on things like getting the newspaper back, 
that took a long time but it was done. It was done after Mr. Greenwood left, 
I regret to say, and I don't mean to, in any sense, badmouth Mr. Greenwood. 
Mr. Greenwood was a fine, hard working person, he was a highly respected 
man in my view and he worked hard to do what he could for the company 
but, no, it was I think a kind of mending or healing of some wounds and 
some of those wounds were very deep and took a long time to heal, some 
never did heal, on both sides. 


Q: I don't know exactly what a Personnel Manager does or what you 
would've done there. 


A: Well, my initial duties were the hiring of people - the transferring of 
people within a plant based on contractual arrangements. I also worked as 
the person who dealt with the union. I was concerned with the health and 
safety of the people when you were concerned with accidents or sickness. 
The company had a sizeable first aid room with an R.N. adjacent to the 
personnel office so it was my responsibility to see what was happening on a 
day to day basis with people coming in for attention, whether it be 
something work related or not, so you would know who was not feeling 
well. You would know who was out and you would followup and see if, ya' 
know did they get their insurance papers and were they being taken care of, 
that type of thing. So, it was a day to day thing going through the plant and 
speaking to everybody as you go through the plant. And, back in those 
days, there were a lot of people, somewhere around 700 I believe that 
worked there and there was a lot of territory to cover - it kept me thin. 


Q: And what kind of activities did you institute or sponsor? Were you trying 
to recreate the family feeling? 


A: Yes, yes, that's what I was attempting to do. We got back into Little 
League baseball for example, that came back, that came around. The social 
club was reactivated. I don't take credit for that. I was kind of behind the 
scene encouraging that type of renewing of activities. Harry Diamond and 
Vic Tihonen were the 2 fellows that put the pieces together. 


I saw a lessening of the tension, the bitterness, what have you. I think that 
improved dramatically over a period of 5 or 6 years. See, I was not with 
Heywood my entire time in Gardner. I left and went to Menominee 
Michigan where they had a metal working plant in June of 1968 I believe. 
So up to that point in time I could sense an improvement in attitudes and 
directions. One thing that happened that kind of put a crimp into the 
operation, I think, was the shipping of, discontinuation of school furniture 
in Gardner which was a good decent business and employed a lot of people. 
When it was decided by the company that they were going to open the plant 
in Newport Tennessee. That created a good deal of animosity. People were 
losing their jobs. And when people are faced with that prospect, it stirs up a 
lot of discontent and that did happen. I'm trying to think just when that 
happened. 


Q: Did that precipitate the strike in '61? 


A: No, no, they were really unrelated, those 2 events. It was strictly ... the 
'61 strike was strictly an economic situation. So I can't say that the two were 
related at all. But, the tubing mill was shipped to Tennessee as well. Little 
by little people could see this being pulled away from the transportation 
seating; it was another sizeable part of the operation which was taken away 
from the Gardner plant. That was also shipped to Newport Tennessee. So 
you had a kind of an erosion of the Gardner operation and it didn't set too 
well because people were saying, "First this, [then] that" and later on it was 
the purchasing of a plant in Heniker New York. That was in the later stages 
of the operation. 


Q: Was there a feeling on the part of the people that the whole company 
was going to move down South. Ya' know, part of this movement of the 
textiles in Lowell, Lawrence - everybody's going down South? 


A: I think that thought was foremost in a lot of people's minds - that this 
[the Gardner plant] eventually would phase out entirely. The thought, I 
think, in most peoples minds was that the company would cease to exist or 
go into bankruptcy I don't think most people ever gave that a thought. I 
think a lot of folks felt that it was an attempt to get away from the Union, 
very frankly and that was, they were moving from a union environment to a 
non-union environment. They felt that the company was running away from 
its responsibility to employ people in Gardner and going to the non-union 
environment was a hard pill for them to swallow. I believe that the company 
was looking for means of making a profitable operation which 1s the only 
way you can stay in business. It was feeling the effects of a lot of years of 
not making a profit; If ya' don't make a profit you don't stay in business. 


Q: But were they going down, specifically down South to avoid the union? 


A: No, I don't think the Union was the primary issue. I think that the cost of 
doing business was what was taken into account. There were very favorable 
considerations to going down there, [e.g.] the low tax rate; I think there 
were some years of very low taxes or perhaps none for a couple of years. 
Just the matter of heating the place, say Newport Tennessee as opposed to 
Gardner, MA was a consideration. The distribution point from there was 
more favorable as far as the entire country was concerned, geographically. 
So, there were many many considerations and not tied into a Union concern 
as I feel it. 


Q: And obviously they didn't move the whole thing down as you just said 
they opened the plant in New York. 


A: Well no, the plant in New York was a woodworking plant. That was 
bought to produce a particular line of furniture that was being made in 
Gardner known as the the stack unit line. It was a lower priced type of line 
where you had matching pieces for dormitories or what have you, that type 
of furniture. It was a particular line that was drawn out of the Gardner 
operation and it was felt that it could be produced for less money in that 
location. But, that was a good part of business because the company had 
spent a lot of money lining up separate facilities to do just that in Gardner, a 


finishing facility all by itself just for that. So, there was a lot of money 
invested for that line and then it was decided it shouldn't be here and so 
additional money was expended to buy the plant in Menominee as well as 
make it ready to accept that line of furniture. So, ya' have to make a lot of 
furniture at a good profit to pay for those expenses. 


Q: Was it the company's intention to phase out of Gardner do you think? 


A: I don't think they wanted to, no, I really don't think so. You had at the 
end of the time at Heywood-Wakefield in Gardner, you had John Heywood 
who was the President of the company and the last thing in the world John 
Heywood wanted was to not see Heywood- Wakefield successful and to 
keep it going, as a going entity. Ya' know, from a personal standpoint, his 
family had been in the company since 1826 and he did everything he could 
under the circumstances to keep it going. 


But I was not there at the end so I don't really know what happened in those 
later years. I left the company in 1974 because I honestly felt, and it makes 
you sound as if you're jumping from a sinking ship, but I honestly felt that 
the company was not going to survive and I honestly felt for my family that 
I should perhaps seek employment while I was employed. It seems to work 
better that way than when you're not. So I did, and I did it with a lot of soul 
searching. I made a good living with the company. I liked 99% of the 
people I worked with, I had a great deal of admiration for John Heywood. 
But events were such that I made that choice and to be very candid what 
made my mind up to decide looking for something else was while I was in 
Menominee, Michigan. 


I went out there as Plant Manager to succeed a gentleman named Earl 
Lewis who had been with the company for, oh gosh, 40 something years 
(Earl indicated his wish to retire) and I was asked if I would consider going. 
I accepted, moved my family out, and while I was there, the Menominee 
operation was strictly metal working. As I think I had mentioned, [it was] 
making theatre seats, auditorium seating, outdoor furniture, metal contract 
furniture and an outdoor line which was second to none - the old Lloyd 
Lumes outdoor furniture. Anyway, not too long after I'd been there, we, the 
company also had a plant in Orillia, ON Canada which made wheel goods, 


doll carriages, baby carriages as well as at that time the transportation 
seating, bus seating, not much railroad seating but bus and subway seating 
which had been shipped to Newport. Newport technically couldn't handle it, 
they couldn't make it properly. As a result, 1t went from Gardner to 
Newport, from Newport to Orillia. The Orillia operation was losing money 
hand over fist. The Heywood company decided they were going to sell it. I 
asked for the chance to review the transportation seating operation with the 
idea of bringing it from there to Newport. Newport was a metal working 
plant with skilled people and hard working people, well just good hard 
working people. I spent a month and a half reviewing it, and conferring 
with Gardner and it was agreed that they'd allow me to bring it into 
Menominee. I'll tell ya', we worked long and hard in doing that. There were 
18-hour days and 7-day weeks but we got it done, got it in there and it was 
a major accomplishment. 


We ran the trans-seating for about 2 years. I'll never forget the first job we 
did, it was 120 units of busses for General Motors in Pontiac Michigan, and 
a lot of skeptics within the company said that we could never do it. But we 
did it, we shipped that order on time and we never missed a shipment 
during the whole time we had it. 


About 2 years after that occurred, I was at a market in Chicago and I was 
called into a meeting at which time I was told they were going to sell the 
trans-seating business; they needed the cash. And, I objected strenuously 
but the die had been cast, ya’ know really it was academic - it had been sold. 
And believe, it or not, it was sold to somebody back in Orillia, [Ontario] 
Canada. 


Q: Oh Gosh. So, they moved it back to Canada again? 

A: Yes, yea. That's when I made up my mind that I didn't feel that I would 
be staying with the company for any real length of time. I took it I guess 
personal, but be that as it may, if we were that strapped for cash, we were 


not in good shape. 


Q: What year was this? 


A: That was in '73 because I came back to Gardner shortly after that. There 
was a change with the manager at the Newport plant, there were a lot of 
political things going on. So, Ralph Blackman who was the manager took 
my place in Menominee, I came back to Gardner, the fellow who was the 
manager here was going to be retiring and I came back and I think it was 
about 9 months later I decided to make that change when the opportunity 
arose. So, that's when I decided I was going to make a change that cold day 
in Chicago. 


Q: Were you involved in management decisions? 


A: Not that one. As far as Menominee was concerned, yea, I ran that place, 
it was my responsibility for the entire operation other than sales and that 
was handled by Vice President of Sales, Howard Hager, I reported directly 
to John Heywood who was the President. His brother George had been 
President and then was moved to Chairman of the Board. John moved over 
as President. I reported to John. I was responsible for the bottom line. 


Q: Was it very different from what you did in Gardner? 


A: Yes, I had more autonomy. I was, ya know, I was there by myself. I 
didn't have to, yes, it was different. I was a busier person, I was running my 
own plant, whereas in Gardner while I did become involved in many 
decisions, I was not involved in the economics of the operation. In 
Menominee I was, and Menominee made money. 


Q: You were talking about your responsibilities as plant manager and I 
asked if economics was as important as social or personnel related 
activities? 


A: Well, social, yea, I know when I went to Menominee we, the shop news 
had started again in Gardner through Carl Lugbower's efforts and we all 
tried to get it going before. But anyway, Carl did get it up and running, and 
ran a very professional newspaper along with Mel Crosby who worked for 
him. When I went to Michigan, I was able to get the company to allow us to 


produce the paper which would include the activities of Michigan as well as 
Newport [TN]. That's imporant. 


Q: So it really started in Menominee in the late '60s, I was trying to get a 
sense of that. 


A: Yea, they had one of their own, it was known as the Lloyd Times way 
back but they surprisingly though never participated in the shop news per 
se, SO we got that going and we included activities in both Menominee as 
well as Newport. So, I think that's important. The people saw themselves - 
they saw their grandchildren's picture, what have you. I was able to get the 
company to allow us to have a Christmas party which they hadn't had in 
years and years and years. So, yes, the social activities are important as far 
as the day-to-day affairs of the company as far as I'm concerned. Ya' know, 
you spend really a third of your life in a plant working and sometimes the 
folks you work with the only time you see them is when you work. And, I 
think if you can see them in another setting it's helpful or they can see you 
in another setting it's helpful. 


Q: Did you see over your course of work from Heywood's in Gardner to 
Menominee and now here at Nichols and Stone, did you see any difference 
in the workers and the work ethic? 


A: Yes, yes. I mentioned to you I think that people in Menominee, 
Michigan were hard working people. That's not to say there weren't some 
people in Gardner at that same time that weren't hard working people. But I 
have to make comparisons. The dedication of the people in the Menominee 
plant to doing a quality job, regardless of how long it took was on a much 
higher plane. There was never a time at that plant in Michigan that I 
couldn't go out with the foreman or my superintendent and say boys in a 
department, we've got to get this job done, we've got to get it out because 
there's a theatre opening in Oshkosh, Wisconsin. If we don't get it out, 
there's going to be a penalty against the company, there's a penalty clause in 
the contract. I don't ever remember a time when you couldn't get these 
people to work, course they were being paid for it, but the inconvenience of 
not going home for supper, picking up the kid at school, what have you, 
they would always stay and do the job that you really had to have done. You 


couldn't get that response in Gardner at that same time, nor do you get that 
response in Gardner today. There is a vast difference in the work ethic 
between Gardner and Menominee, Michigan. 


Q: What were your major ethnic groups in Menominee? 


A: You had a lot of Scandinavian, a lot of Germans, Norwegians, Sweeds, 
Danes and Germans. I don't remember a Finnish person in Menominee, and 
I knew everybody there. 


Q: How many people in the plant when you were there? 


A: We had around 400 people. Menominee's a small town, there's only 
11,000 people, but it had a sister city across the Menominee River in 
Marinet, Wisconsin so if you took both of them in around that immediate 
area, you had a population of about 18-19,000. I can't really explain it, it 
was there, I saw it, I worked with it, it was very gratifying. 


Q: Has the workplace itself changed from 1960 to today. 


A: Oh, I think so. I think the environment in the workplace today is a lot 
better. It's, the lighting is better, the cleanliness is better, what have you. I 
think there's more attention to safety than there was back then and not just 
because of, well maybe it is because of OSHA or what have you, but there 
is. And, of course you're looking at cost too because if you have a lot of 
accidents, from a safety standpoint, then your costs are going to increase 
without any real return. So you have to look at all of those things. The work 
place I think has improved; there's less noise for example than perhaps you 
did 10-15 years ago. You're more conscious of noise because of Federal 
regulations and maybe we just didn't look at those things as we should've 
back in those days. Often times things become common place and you don't 
think about them, you walk by a hazard 44 times a day and then somebody 
who's never been in your plant will walk in and say, "What's that doing over 
there?" And you'll say, "Yea, what is that doing over there?" So, the 
workplace I think has changed, has improved. 


Q: Do you have people that stick to Nichols and Stone for 40 years? 


A: Oh yes, yes, we’re fortunate. We have very little turnover at Nichols and 
Stone. Just the other day one of our foreman started his 41st year, and so we 
have folks that stay with us a long time. 


Q: But generally the tendency of today's work force is not to work as long 
isn't it? 


A: That’s true, absolutely, I'm not saying that going back 20 years ago or 15 
years ago maybe Nichols and Stone's average length of service could’ve 
been 15 years, I don’t know, I don’t have those statistics. But, based on my 
talking to other people in the area, our turnover is very low in comparison. 


Q: Why is there this general tendency, not, it’s not your company alone, but 
all the companies in the area, for people to stay there shorter, the working 
conditions are better, you’d think there would be the same 


A: Well, right now you’re in a market where a fellow can leave here today 
and go across the street and get a job. There is a shortage of labor in the 
immediate area. This has happened before, it’s cyclical. It will go away one 
of these days because there will be at some point a downturn in business. 
Then, it starts all over again, but I think people leave not necessarily for 
money, it’s definitely a consideration, but I think dissatisfaction with 
conditions, the boss, or things of that type. We find our turnover here is in 
the new people and I don’t want to generalize and say the young people but 
it’s there. 


Q: Will they ever come right in here to talk to you? 


A: Usually, they'll talk to me on the floor because I'm not in here very often; 
I'm out on the floor 80% of the time, that's where things are happening, 
that's where you encourage people to speak up. I don't like to think that 
somebody has to have an appointment to come and see me, I don't, that's 
not my style as such. Unless somebody's got something real private that 
they might want to speak to me about, then I'll close the door. 


Q: And when you said you have a union here, are you a closed shop? 


A: We've got an insetting situation here. The chair operation, its mandatory, 
the employee after a 30 working day period belong to the union. We, up 
until recently, we had a couple of people who didn't belong to the union 
because when the union came in they had a choice but through attrition. 
They retired, they've gone. Anybody coming into the chair plant has to join 
the union. The chair plant is where we made strictly chairs. We have a table 
and casegood plant which is the new building which was up in the old 
Heywood- Wakefield building. Nichols and Stone owned those buildings at 
one point in time and then sold them. Since then [it] has built this addition 
onto the building where we're producing tables, dining tables, and 
casegoods which give us a complete dining room package. The, if I say 
arrangement, that sounds bad, the understanding and the agreement that the 
company and the union had prior to our building here was that employees 
who were at the casegood plant, table and casegood plant which was known 
then as Breuster, those employees who came to this location or were on the 
payroll prior to this operation starting in the new building did not have to 
become union members. See, they were not union members before, but 
when they came here, they had a choice of either joining the union or not, if 
they chose the join the union, they would have to continue their 
membership. Those who chose not to, just chose not to but later on they 
could if they wanted to for any reason. So we have an unusual situation in 
management/labor relations here. It’s mandatory, it's mandatory now that 
anybody I hire for the table and casegood plant has to become a union 
member. This operation could have been located in the industrial park, 
could've gone South and those were all definite considerations; this 
company has made a definite commitment to Gardner and we've put on an 
addition of some 58,000 square feet at no small expense, and we have made 
that commitment to stay in Gardner. 


Q: What do you see though along those same lines, I mean I know this is a 
big topic at the Furniture Manufacturer's Association. What do you see as 
the future of the furniture industry in Gardner? 


A: I think with proper management, proper merchandising, there is a good 
place for furniture manufacturing in Gardner. We've got I think the where of 
all making a good quality product. That, I think is the answer to success, 


that you maintain, retain those quality features in furniture that we're 
making, speaking only now for Nichols and Stone, and there is a market for 
us, SO I look to this company to be here for long after I'm gone. 


Q: And what do you see as the future of the workplace? Not manufacturing 
but the actual workplace within the furniture companies, do you see 
changes coming? 


A: Oh yes, yes. For us or any manufacturer to succeed and to make a 
product that does return a profit we're going to have to get into the new age 
of computerization of equipment, robotics for example. I think in the area 
of finishing we're going to have to look real long and hard at things like 
electrostatic sprays which are successful in metals where you're spraying 
finishing materials on metals. I believe it can be done on wood, we're 
working, we and others are working along those lines which would save a 
tremendous amount of money, not only in material use but it would also 
save an awful lot of concern for the atmosphere where you're admitting 
certain materials into the atmosphere. Those are being monitored very 
closely and rightfully so. So, I see a lot of things that can and should be 
happening that's going to make the industry cleaner, better and more 
profitable. 


Q: I've had people be very critical of the Union and also obviously people 
who have been very supportive. How has that changed the workplace or 
workers in Gardner. Have you seen changes in the Union itself? 


A: No, I don't think so. I think their philosophy is pretty much the same as 
they were going back to the days I started. Other than, and again in all due 
respect to Mr. Binall and Mr. Taylor, they ran a good local, I think there 
might be a little less militancy. I think people are more prone to sit down 
and talk things through as opposed to maybe 30 years ago, although Mr. 
Binall and Mr. Taylor were, but sometimes their hand was forced. They 
could recommend certain things to their membership, but if the membership 
is made of folks who don't appreciate perhaps what's been done in their 
behalf, there was that element that made it more difficult to negotiate. I 
think negotiations are not much different than they were 30 years ago, but I 
think there is more patience. There is more understanding and the 


recognition, I think, that very seldom does a strike benefit anybody 
particularly if it's a long one. 


Q: Did you ever have one at Nichols and Stone? 

A: Yes, since I've been here we have had a couple of small or short work 
stoppages, but we have a good relationship with the Union and I think they 
with us. 

Q: So there's not a natural antagonism between management and the Union? 
A: I don't find that to be the case, no. 

Q: When did you come here? 

A: I started my 6th year in July of this year. 

Q: So, 82? 


A: Was it 83? I always have trouble with that, but I started my 6th year in 
July [1988]. 


